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but shadows.    And therefore methinks it were best
for you to confess, not to justify/'

Essex could never distinguish very clearly
between a personality and an argument. " I
call forth Mr. Bacon," he replied, "against
Mr. Bacon"; and then he told the Court how,
but a few months previously, his accuser had
written letters in his name, to be shown to the
Queen, in which his case had been stated "as
orderly for me as I could do myself." " These
digressions," said Bacon coldly, " are not fit,
neither should be suffered"; the letters were
harmless; " and," he added, " I have spent more
time in vain in studying how to make the Earl
a good servant to the Queen and State than I have
done in anything else."

Then he sat down, and the case came once more
under the guidance of Coke. The confessions of
the other conspirators were read; but there was
no order in the proceedings; point after point was
taken up and dropped; and at last, when the
Attorney-General, after an harangue on the irre-
ligion of the accused, offered to produce evidence
upon the subject, the Peers declined to hear it.
Once more confusion had descended, and once
more Bacon rose to fix attention upon the central
issue. " I have never yet seen in any case such
favour shown to any prisoner," he said, " so many
digressions, such delivery of evidence by fractions,
and so silly a defence of such great and notorious